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Dean John Chien is conducted to the 
narthex of St. John’s Cathedral 
after his installation 
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BISHOP’S MESSAGE 


ut being afraid of authority, 
Rom. 13:3 


belongs to Caesar — and to God, 
MeMati. 22:21 
What do nments? The texts set out the true and 
legitimate aim the old collect, ‘that the course of this 
world may be so p ople may serve thee in godly quietness.’ 


is because of the conquest of Babylon that the 


of Israel were in ex d it 
he Lord. The prophet goes even further than this, 


Persian king appears 


Isaiah proclaims that it is from God alone that all power is given, God alone who 
chooses whom he will elevate or destroy. The meaning is clear: foreign king though he is, 
Cyrus is a chosen instrument in the hand of God. 

Paul, writing his epistle to the Romans, is making a strong case indeed for the loy- 
alty of Christians to the existing civil powers. Heathen the Empire may be, but — like 
Cyrus — it is a chosen instrument in the hand of God, and God’s people are to obey, even 
to the paying of taxes, as long as these are what the state has a right to ask for. 

Christ, in the gospel passage, makes it clearer. We are to pay to Caesar what is 
Caesar’s — but to God what is God’s. These words have inevitably influenced all subsequent 
discussions about Church and State; but it must be remembered that when Jesus made his 
reply, his opponents were holding in their hands a piece of coinage which had already 
committed them to the same answer. They possessed the coins and used them, they im- 
plicitly accepted Caesar’s authority, they had no grounds to refuse to pay the tax. Here 
is the real message of the incident. 

The scriptures are not much concerned with the forms of government. In the Bible, we 
meet with tribal leaders, with ‘judges’, kings, both native and foreign. In some countries, 
people are inclined to equate democracy with Christianity. But Christianity can and does 
exist, and has existed, with a very wide variety of forms of government. The scriptural 
test is whether public affairs are ‘peaceably ordered’ so that men can live ‘quiet and godly 
lives’. 

We ought not to assume that our own form of government is superior to all others, nor 
that it is ordained specifically by God. But a good government must ensure a peaceful life 
with fairness and justice for all its people. Today we see dictatorships of Left and Right; 
we see corrupt leaders and legislators; we see the resources and beauties of so many coun- 
tries being squandered and wasted through corruption and inefficiency. ! 

Let us be well aware of the aims of those claiming authority. Let us keep cool heads, 
like our Master, like him be aware of malice and hatred and with clear sight see through 
hypocrisy to the real motives of those who work for their own vicious ends, because there 
is no authority but by act of God, and the existing authorities are instituted by him. 


Your servant in Christ, 


+P ays CHEUNG 
Bishop of Taiwan 


“FRIENDSHIP” INTERVIEWS OUR NEW DEAN, THE VERY REV. JOHN CHIEN 
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Welcome home! You have recently 
returned from nearly a year in England. 
Where did you spend most of your time? 
At Selly Oak Colleges in Birmingham. 
I lived in the College of the Ascension, 
which was founded by U.S.P.G. in 1906. 


: Did you take part in a course with 


other students or did you follow a 
private study programme? 


:I was in the Mission course for the 


first term, then I was allowed to do 
private study under my tutor, Dr. 
David Mole. 

What did you study? 


:I studied Christian Mission theology 


and history, Judaism, Moslemism, 
Anglicanism, History of Christian 
Thought, Church Management, Re- 
ligion, Western Humanity and Ecu- 
menism. 


: How do you think your studies will 


help your future work? 

I think they will help me to carry 
out my future work from a wider 
perspective — ecumenical, historical 
and Anglican. 


: Were you asked to preach in different 


places? 


:I was asked to preach at St James’ 


Church, Lower Darwin, Blackburn, 
Lancashire and at Lucan Parish Church, 
Dublin, when I visited there. 

What else did you do? 


:We were not supposed to stay at the 


college during vacations, therefore I 
had to make arrangements for myself 
when there were holidays. I travelled 
to Israel, Europe, Ireland and Scotland. 


: What was your most memorable ex- 


perience? 

Taking part in the Anglican daily 
office, seeing the dedication of Anglican 
priests and their wives, and learning 
about the English tutorial system and 
the English political system were my 
most memorable experiences. 

You went for a quick trip to Germany, 
Austria and Switzerland, didn’t you? 
How long were you there, and how 
did you like it? 

Yes, I spent two weeks there before 
the school began. I liked the natural 
scenery and the museums and _ uni- 
versities. I was especially fascinated 
to visit the place where the Christian 
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At the Installation: The Chancellor, 
Professor Herbert Ma, presents the 
keys of the Cathedral to the new Dean. 


Reformation happened. 


: Your family must be very happy to 


have you home again. Have you hada 
busy time since your return? What 
have you been doing? 

Of course my family were very happy 
to see me after one year’s separation. 
I have been spending most of my time 
making the deanery ready for us to 
move into and was also busy preparing 
for my installation, which was on 
August 9th. 


: Now that you have become Dean of 


St. John’s Cathedral, and have the 
Reverend Peter Lai to assist you for 
some time, is there any likelihood of 
there being a Sunday service in English 
at the Cathedral? 

We are planning to begin an 8:30 a.m. 
bilingual Sunday Holy Communion, 
without sermon, starting in September. 
The present 10 a.m. service is alternate- 
ly Holy Communion and Morning 
Prayer, and some people have said 
they would prefer to attend Holy 
Communion every week. The language 
used will depend on just who comes 
to the new service, Sunday by Sunday. 
I’m sure you would value the prayers 
of our readers for your new work. 
What do you see as the most pressing 
tasks ahead of you? 

The most pressing tasks ahead of me 
are pastoral visitation, student work 
and to start the daily office — this is 
very fundamental to a cathedral. 


: Thank you for your time. It is good to 


have you back and we wish you many 
blessings in your life at the Cathedral. 


OVERSEAS EXPERIENCE FOR AN IRISH ORDINAND 


It has been my pleasure and privilege to spend six 
weeks in Taiwan, R.O.C., during July and August. I come 
from Lisnaskea, Co. Fermanagh in Northern Ireland, where 
my father is an Anglican priest and my mother a school- 
teacher. I have one sister, who has recently been called 
to the Irish Bar and will work as a barrister in Dublin. 
In May, 1987, I hope to get married to a doctor, also 
from Co. Fermanagh. At present I am preparing for 
ordination in December of this year in the Church of 
Ireland, having studied in both Dublin and Cambridge 
Universities. The Church of Ireland, like the Taiwan 
Episcopal Church, is a member of the worldwide Anglican 
Communion. 

My purpose in coming to Taiwan is twofold. First, I 
have come as envoy of the Dublin University Far Eastern 
Mission, which this year celebrates its centenary. DUFEM 
was originally the Dublin University Fukien Mission, 
working in Mainland China from 1886 until the 1940’s. 
DUFM was responsible for the establishment of the Binns | tl 
Fukien Diocese. From early days, DUFM decided to Michael Jackson 
make one area a training-ground in three fields — evan- 
gelistic, medical and educational, as befitted a University Mission. The Rev. Robert Stewart, 
one of the first missionaries, firmly believed that his task was to build up a native church, 
self-supporting and educated. Within ten years he had built up from four to eighty-two 
the number of dayschools in Fukien Province. As the early years of the twentieth century 
saw the opening of China to interest in the West, so the DUFM policy of missionary educa- 
tion was in its heyday. There was even a Trinity College, Foochow, named after the alma 
mater, Trinity College, Dublin. Since the early 1970’s, four priests in the Taiwan Diocese 
have visited Ireland, the Rev. Michael Liu, the Rev. Charles Chen, the Rev. David Lai and, 
most recently, the Rev. John Chien. Bishop Cheung was keen to reciprocate and to him 
in particular I owe a debt of gratitude both for my being here and for such an enjoyable 
visit. 

Secondly, ordinands in the Church of Ireland have the opportunity to spend some of 
their training abroad. I will have spent two months in Thailand, Taiwan, Hong Kong and 
Macao. This enables us to gain a wider picture of the Anglican Communion and an apprecia- 
tion of the fact that what unites is more important than what divides. Again thanks to 
Bishop Cheung, my itinerary in Taiwan has enabled me to see the whole diocese at work and 
I have visited every parish and Rector. I have also been present at an Institution service, an 
Ordination service, a Clergy Conference on Liturgy and two summer camps. Such a com- 
prehensive view of a diocese is a unique privilege for an ordinand. 

A major impression about the Episcopal Church of Taiwan is that there seem to be few 
“nominal Christians’ such as we have in abundance in the Western post-Christian culture. : I 
have everywhere been struck forcibly by the deep level of commitment to church work by 
all ages in the Episcopal Church. I greatly hope that in the future DUFEM can enable both 
clergy to come to Ireland for study and parish experience and lay-people to come for study 
for higher degrees in Trinity College, Dublin, and to visit another green island many thou- 
sands of miles away. Such mutual exchange cannot but be of benefit to us both. 

The clergy in this diocese work, likewise, very hard. Many of them run kindergartens 
or activity ceritres. This idea of the church offering practical service to the community, 
both Christian and non-Christian, seems to me very special and I hope that it will grow and 
flourish. Coming from a church with many centuries of tradition and development, it is 
fascinating to visit a church in the early stages of growth. The opportunities for experi- 
ment are many and this is very exciting. As the Anglican Church in Taiwan becomes more 
rooted in its tradition and culture, it is, nevertheless, easy to discern the common pattern 
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of worship and set of values endemic to Anglicanism and to Anglican worship. 

My six weeks in Taiwan have enabled me to visit almost every part of this beautiful 
island. At every point I have been greatly struck by the kindness and hospitality of all 
those whom I have met. They have extended the hand of friendship to one who is a total 
stranger. St. Patrick, the first missionary to Ireland in 432, spoke of finding ‘‘Christ in 
mouth of friend and stranger.’ The people of Taiwan have certainly taken up this challenge 
by making the stranger in their midst their friend. I have made many good friends here and 
hope to be able to keep up correspondence with them in the years to come. My greatest 
thanks must go to Bishop and Mrs. Cheung for their warm friendship and to the Rev. Peter 
Lai, recently arrived from Boston, Mass., to work in St. John’s Cathedral, whose camaraderie 
and willingness to translate into English much of what was being said at many times were 
invaluable. 

Michael G. St.A. Jackson 


RECENT HAPPENINGS 


Clergy Conference on Indigenisation All of our clergy, together with one layman who is on 
the Diocesan Worship Committee, assembled for three days in August to talk about ways of 
expressing worship that would be more suitable for the indigenous people. The conference 
began with Holy Eucharist in the Cathedral, after which the meetings were conducted at the 
Yang Ming Shan Hotel. Many aspects of worship were discussed, such as language, vestments 
and furnishings and traditional Chinese religious customs. As a result, two committees 
were formed to work on: — 

(1) Translation of the liturgy into Taiwanese. (The Chinese services are at present 
held in Mandarin, which is the official language of all the provinces of China.) This com- 
mittee is headed by the Reverend Wang Hsien-Chih of Tainan Theological College and 
includes the Reverend David Lai. 

(2) A statement on the indigenisation of funeral rites. This committee comprises the 
Revs. David Chee, Graham Ogden, Jason Ke and Charles Chen. 


New Income for Taiwan Christian Service Some years ago this organisation, of which the 
Taiwan Episcopal Church is a member and Bishop Cheung is the present chairman, was given 
a very valuable piece of land at the intersection of Jen Ai Road and Fu Hsing South Road in 
a busy part of Taipei’s business centre. The land was sold to a building contractor for the 
price of six storeys of a planned twelve-storey office block on the site. This building has 
now been completed and was inspected, at an official opening, by Board members of T.C.S. 
The property will be let, to provide much-needed income for the organisation’s work, which 
includes assistance to needy communities and to Christian hospitals, student counselling, 
teaching English and some probation work with juveniles. 


A Remarkable Confirmation This photograph 
was taken after an unusual confirmation at 
St. Peter’s Church, Chiayi. Standing beside 
Bishop Cheung is Hwang Yu Fang, who was 
introduced to the Christian faith when she 
attended St. Peter’s kindergarten and the 
Sunday School. Through this, her whole 
family has been brought into the Church. 
Hwang Yu Fang, her brother and her parents 
were all confirmed, with four others, on 
27th July. On the right are the Vicar, the 
Rev. Jason Ke, and his wife. 


IN AND OUT OF TAIWAN 


Over the last few months there has been considerable coming and going, of both local 
and other church people. 


Earlier in the year, the Reverend Winston Ching was in Taipei for a few days. He is 
in charge of the Asiamerica Ministry, with offices in the Episcopal Church Center in New 
York, and was on his way to Hong Kong and Manila, and from there to Shanghai to help with 
the organisation of a large gathering of Christians of several denominations, and from 22 
countries, who had been invited by the Church in Mainland China to a meeting in Nanking. 
There has been a very significant rise in the number of professed Christians on the Main- 
land, from about 7000 in 1949 to the present tally of some three million. (Much of this 
increase is attributed to the effect on non-Christians of seeing the God-given strength and 
endurance of Christians under persecution, for example, bishops who were forced to crawl 
along the streets in their vestments.) Such growth in the Church has'made it necessary for 
its structure, organisation, outreach and welfare work to be more formally worked out. This 
meeting was therefore arranged to give the local church people an opportunity to hear from 
overseas delegates ideas and experiences which they could consider in planning for their 
own situation. 


Travelling with Fr. Ching was an artist, Mr. Christopher Den Blaker. He has had a 
number of interesting jobs and-is currently an official Episcopal Church photographer. Mr. 
Den Blaker is a gold- and silversmith and has the distinction of having made the ring which 
was presented to Presiding Bishop Browning at his installation. He is also an avid student 
of Chinese calligraphy and other arts. 


In July, the Reverend John Chien returned from his year in England. The next to em- 
bark on overseas study leave was the Reverend Michael Liu, formerly vicar of Grace Church, 
Tainan, who left at the end of August for ten months at the General Theological Seminary in 
New York. His work will centre on church administration, liturgical development and music. 


The Reverend Peter Lai, from Boston, arrived in June to assist at St. John’s Cathedral 
for a year. With him are his wife, Margaret, and their small son, Justin. 


Taking advantage of the summer vacation, the Reverend Franco Kwan brought his 
family over from the Church of Our Savior in New York to visit relatives and friends in 
Taiwan. Philip Wong and his family went in the opposite direction, for a holiday back 
in New York while the Taiwan Theological College was in recess. 


Bishop Cheung had a lengthy trip to the U.S.A., from August 24 to October 4, to 
attend the Province VIII Synod in Reno, the consecration of the new Bishops of Nevada 
and Western New York and the meeting of the House of Bishops in San Antonio, with 
‘several other engagements in between. 


There has also been a huge international meeting of Christians, the Third Chinese Con- 
gress on World Evangelisation, for which 2000 people converged on this part of Taiwan, 
1100 of them ‘from overseas. The meeting was held at Chung Yuan Christian University at 
Chungli, near Taipei, from 6th to 13th August and provided an opportunity for some old 
friends to meet again, one of whom was the Reverend Wilfred Chee, a delegate from Australia. 
He is well-known here, having spent two years, 1973-74, as curate at Good Shepherd, working 
with Canon Edmund Der. Also, with Fr. Roy Taylor, he was co-editor of ‘“‘Friendship’’. At 
the end of 1974, he returned to Malaysia for a short time before going on to work in Sydney. 
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Fr. Chee is at present working independently. Since his move to Sydney, he has been 
pastoring first one and then a second Chinese Christian Church. (Sydney has about thirty 
thousand Chinese among its population of two million odd.) Within the congregation of 
some 250 people, those of the younger generation are fluent in English, but Mandarin is 
needed for some of the older folk, as well as for migrants from Taiwan, Mainland China and 
Vietnam. On his return to Australia after the conference, Fr. Chee was to take up a new 
position as pastor of the Wesley International Congregation, a part of Sydney’s Wesley 
Central Mission, now a section of the Uniting Church of Australia. This congregation of 
between 400 and 500 is mostly Chinese but also includes a few Fijians, Tongans and other 
Australians. The services, held in the Lyceum Theatre, are in English with Mandarin and 
Cantonese interpretations available through earphones. 


Fr. Chee’s background is a great advantage in this work in Sydney. Born in West 
Malaysia, he was educated first there and later at North Sydney Technical School, Sydney 
University (in Science) and Moore Theological College, also in Sydney. He then completed 
his degree in divinity at Trinity Theological College in Singapore. He was ordained in the 
then Diocese of Singapore-Malaysia and served the first years of his curacy in Kuala Lumpur 
before the exchange was arranged with the Reverend Stephen Hu, who went from Good 
Shepherd to Penang. 


It is a disappointment to Fr. Chee that he has not been able to get back into the 
Anglican Church in Sydney. He has made several attempts to be accepted as an Anglican 
priest with special responsibility for outreach to the Chinese community there but so far, 
as he says, the Diocese does not seem to have caught his vision of having someone specifical- 
ly for this task, although, as he also suggested, it may be hampered by lack of funds. 


Not having seen Taiwan since a brief visit in 1978 for the World Chinese Church 
Growth Seminar, Fr. Chee’s first impression of Taipei was that the whole city had changed 
and that the many new roads, viaducts and freeways had made a remarkable improvement 
on the place he remembered working in twelve years ago. On the Sunday, he was welcomed 
back to Good Shepherd, where he gave a very helpful sermon at the English service. 


Another delegate to the Congress on Evangelisation was the Bishop of Sabah, the Rt. 
Rev. Luke H.S. Chhoa. In between sessions, he took part in the service of installation of 
Dean John Chien by preaching the sermon. Asked afterwards what he would be doing on 
the two days after the end of the conference and before his departure, he whispered, with 
a twinkle in his eye, ““Going shopping, to buy something for my wife!”’ 


From Melbourne, Australia, came the Reverend K. S. Teon, who is pastor of the 
Evangelical Chinese Church in the suburb of Box Hill. This is a church of about 170 mem- 
bers, 70 of whom attend the first Sunday service, which is in English, and the rest go to the 
second, at which there is a simultaneous translation into Mandarin as well. Fr. Teon was 
accompanied by one of his parishioners, Dr. Woo-York Ang, as a lay representative. Dr. Ang 
has a private dental practice as well as working at one of the hospitals in Melbourne. He said 
that about half the delegates at the Congress were lay people. Fr. Teon said that the discus- 
sions had been very stimulating and helpful. 


One of Bishop Cheung’s compatriots who came to the Congress was Mr. Tao-Chu Fung. 
He is a lay assistant at the Church of the Holy Carpenter in Hong Kong, where he helps with 
parish visiting, projects and activities, including work amongst elderly citizens. 


A new missionary, Miss Rachel Grubb, arrived from England in September to join the 
staff of St. John’s and St. Mary’s Institute of Technology. She had met Fr. John Chien at 
Selly Oak, where they were both studying, so she had a friend waiting for her here. Initially 
she is concentrating on studying Mandarin, but she is already teaching some English classes 
at the college as well. 


WHERE ARE THEY NOW? 


1986 has been a busy year for clergy moves, so it is time to publish an up-to-date 
list of their postings, for your prayers. As at the end of August: — 


Canon Samuel Chen, the former Dean, has left the Cathedral but has taken on a quite con- 

siderable retirement job at Neihu, where the newly established Gospel Hall complex is 

being developed. 

Rev. John Chien is the new Dean of St. John’s Cathedral, Taipei. 

Rev. Michael Liu, from Grace Church, Tainan, is on study leave in the U.S.A. 

Rev. David Lai, Warden of St. Michael’s Hostel, Tainan, is now also Vicar of Grace Church. 
Three southern churches have had a kind of “‘musical chairs’’ change: — 

Rev. Henry Pan, from St. James’ Church, Taichung, has gone into active retirement at the 

Chapel of the Leading Star on the outskirts of Taichung, 

Rev. Luke Chen has moved from Leading Star to St. Andrew’s, Chiading and 

Rev. Charles Chen, from St. Andrew’s, has replaced Fr. Pan at St. James’. 

Rev. Samuel Liao, from St. Mark’s, Pingtung, is the new Vicar at Holy Trinity, Keelung. 

Rev. C.K. Bau, from Holy Trinity, is the curate at Good Shepherd Church, Shihlin. 

Rev. Matthew Li completed his course at Taiwan Theological College in June. He assisted at 

St. Timothy’s Chapel, in St. Paul’s, Kaohsiung, taking some services in the Taiwanese 

language, until his ordination. On 17th August he was made deacon in St. Mark’s, Pingtung, 

where he was then inducted as Deacon-in-charge. 

Rev. Peter Lai, from Boston, is assisting at St. John’s Cathedral. 


The following have not moved: — 


Rev. Samuel Lin — Advent Church and Chaplain at SJSMIT, Hsinpu. 

Rev. Jason Ke — St. Peter’s Church, Chiayi and the Gospel Hall at Ta Lin. 

Rey. Stephen Hu — All Saints’, Kangshan. 

Rev. H.C. Wang — Professor, Tainan Theological College. 

Rev. Andrew Hwang — St. Paul’s, Kaohsiung. 

Rev. Michael Duh — St. Luke’s, Hualien. 

Rev. David Chee — Good Shepherd, Shihlin 

St. Matthias’ Church, Wanli, is temporarily without a vicar but is in the charge of layman 
Mr. Fan Kuo-Hsing. 


A Farewell and a Welcome 


Rev. Michael Liu and his wife 
were presented with farewell 
gifts on the occasion of the 
induction of Rev. David Lai 
as the new Vicar of Grace 
Church, Tainan. 


A MONTH-LONG HALLOWE’EN 


It is August 20th. After work this evening, as I walked the two blocks to the bus 
stop, I passed at least a dozen open doorways with tables large and small, on the footpath 
where there was one or else just inside the doorway, all closely packed with meats, cakes, 
fruit, bottles of wine and other festive fare, interspersed with bottles of burning incense 
sticks, more of which protruded from the cooked chickens, huge guavas, red-bean tarts 
and other dishes. 

The bus was unusually crowded, with several small children as well as the first of 
the peak hour workers, and quite a number of people were carrying bottles of wine, fancy- 
wrapped boxes of cakes and similar food gifts. All along the bus route from the city centre 
to the outer suburbs, hundreds more of the loaded tables were to be seen. Near them 
stood old folk and children, teenagers and young men and women, feeding into small 
braziers the buff-coloured cardboard ornately decorated in red and gold which is known 
as ‘paper money’. This they were doing, not in any solemn manner, but seemingly quite 
casually, chatting to each other and to neighbours as the papers burned. 

The most interesting spectacle, however, was waiting at the end of the journey, in 
front of a much-frequented temple. This temple and its forecourt, which juts right out 
to the edge of the roadway, were crowded with people milling about. Outside, occupying a 
strip ten feet by thirty of the road itself, was a display of particular magnificence — a 
long line of trestle tables covered 
with edibles. The first held neat 
rows of small plates, wrapped in 
plastic film, of such things as little 
Chinese cakes, sweet pies, candy 
and even chewing gum. Then came 
rows of larger dishes of cooked, 
glazed and carefully arranged meats 
— whole chickens and ducks with 
their heads skewered upright, joints 
with elaborate trimmings and a de- 
corated pig’s head. Next, some- 
thing new to me, were a great 
number of moulded shapes, bright- 
ly coloured and glistening, of fish, 
lobsters, turtles, rabbits, birds and 
other animals, probably made from 
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glutinous rice, since they appeared oa BAS 
to be very sticky. Lastly, also in A devout Buddhist lady lights incense sticks for 
rows, were whole watermelons, her prayers at the temple. 


pineapples, Chinese pears, persim- 

mons and many more fruits. Incense sticks had been thrust into everything and the slightly 
sweet smoke mingled with the acrid fumes of exploded gunpowder from the firecrackers 
which had just been let off. 

The reason for all this is that today marks the middle of Ghost Month. Ghosts are 
the spirits of the dead — mostly the ancestors of people living today, who honour them 
all the year, but particularly at this time, with offerings of food and flowers and by pray- 
ing over incense sticks and lighting fires of paper money to ensure the continued prosperity 
and happiness of the departed. 

Others, however, are ‘wild ghosts’. Some say that these are the spirits of people who 
have no descendants to carry on this ritual. In this one month of each year, we are told, 
they are released from imprisonment in a corner of Hades to wander through the world. 
They are feared, as devourers of people and the cause of all kinds of mishaps and dif- 
ficulties, so large bundles of firecrackers are detonated, with deafening roar, to frighten 
them away. There is one section of the oldest part of Taipei in which ghosts are believed 
to congregate and through which many taxi drivers flatly refuse to drive late at night. In 
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the port city of Keelung, where water ghosts are said to abound among the ships and har- 
bour dwellings, the ceremonies are of such splendour as to draw crowds of sightseers. 
People go out much less during this month, even window-shoppers being fewer, and at the 
hospitals, patients delay their operations for fear of spirits in the operating theatres. (Such 
a delay, however, has been known of itself to cost lives.) 

Nor is this an auspicious time to move house or to get married. Consequently, business 
is slack for real estate agents and furniture shops, and also for caterers, photographers 
and hirers-out of wedding finery. It booms, on the other hand, for the sellers of paper 
money, braziers, incense and firecrackers and the more expensive food delicacies, until 
the end of the lunar month, when the wild ghosts are obliged to return to captivity in the 
nether world. 

To some, this may seem rather far-fetched, but the following, slightly different account 
of Ghost Month, written by a Chinese Buddhist friend, may serve to show the very real 
fears with which some non-Christians live. The chance to dispel these has always seemed 
to me an important part of the answer to that criticism often levelled at overseas mis- 
sionaries, “‘Why don’t you leave them alone? They were perfectly happy as they were.” 
My friend has written: — 


Each country has its own traditions. A marvellous tradition in our country 
is that of Ghost Month, which occurs in the seventh month of the lunar calendar. 

On the first day of this month the Chinese Pluto opens the gate of that part 
of the Land of Ghosts where those of evildoers are confined. He releases them 
into the world again to give them a chance to get back into the cycle of reincarna- 
tion. 

It is important not to go out at night during this month if you are sick or 
having a run of bad luck, because it is said that ghosts will approach such people 
and take their lives so that they can transmigrate into another body. 

For our safety’s sake, we worship these ghosts with offerings of fruit and 
cooked foods. 

There are two special days during this month. One is called Chi Hsi (4 wa 
the seventh night of the seventh moon, and marks the annual tryst of the legendary 
Cowherd and Weaving Maid. This ancient story concerns the daughter of a god, 
who left her father and came to live on earth, where she worked at weaving cloth. 
She fell in love with a cowherd and began to neglect her weaving, so her father sum- 
moned her to return to the heavens. Since then he has allowed her to meet her 
cowherd only once a year. They do so on this particular night, when all the 
magpies form a bridge across the skies for them to walk over. (On this date, two 
very bright stars in the Milky Way are closest to each other: this year, the distance 
between them was about fifteen light years.) It is said that it always rains on the 
evening of Chi Hsi and that the raindrops are the tears of the trysting couple. On 
this Chinese Valentine’s Day, legend has it, if young people sit up till midnight 
and then look in the mirror, they will see their future spouses. 

The other, very important, day is the Ghost Festival, called Chung Yuan 
(7), or ‘The Mercy of Saving All’. Formerly this service of worship was 
performed every day during this month, each separate district having its own 
appointed day. The people of one area would prepare and present their offerings 
and then use the food to entertain friends and relatives from other areas. Now, to 
prevent waste, my government has set aside one day in the middle of the month, 
to be observed by people throughout the country. On this evening you can see 
every family placing a lot of meat dishes, canned food and fruit on a large table in 
front of the house, with burning incense sticks, to worship the ghosts with the 
utmost respect. The ceremony performed, we then feast each other. 

Of all our traditions, that of Ghost Month, which has been handed down 
from generation to generation for thousands of years, has become one of the most 
important. We believe that if we worship the ghosts, they will not harm us but 
will bless us and turn bad luck into good fortune. 
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(Reprinted, by kind permission, by 
from SEE, December, 1985) Tan 
Hunter 

At Drontheim, Olaf the King O’er his drinking horn, the Sign 
Heard the bells of Yule-tide ring, He made of the Cross divine 
As he sat in his banquet hall, As he drank and muttered his prayers, 
Drinking the nut-brown ale, But the Beserks ever more 
With his bearded Beserks Made the sign of the Hammer of Thor 
Hale and tall. Over theirs. 


(from King Olaf’s Christmas by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow) 


That curious extract from Longfellow is as far as I’m going to go in the form of a 
sermon to make us realise that those of us who have the Incarnation as their main reason 
for keeping Christmas are in the minority in this and every other society. But let us rejoice 
because minorities have freedoms denied to the majority, and can be incredibly effective 
in getting their message across. 

We (will soon be) in Advent, Christmas is coming, and all over the world geese are 
gobbling down Valium. There are thousands of interesting customs which surround 
Christmas and for this column Ill make a quick tour of some of them. 

The Date of Christmas, and a few quarrels. 

The Christian year is a magnificent development from numerous sources of a way of 
using time to proclaim the events of our salvation. The first reference to Christmas is 
found in the Roman chronograph of 354, which contains a rudimentary Christian calendar. 
At the head of the list of dates we find December 25 — “Birth of Christ in Bethlehem of 
Judea’. The date was deliberately chosen in Rome some time between 274 and 336. It 
coincided with the pagan feast of ‘‘Sol Invictus’? (The Unconquerable Sun), and happened 
to coincide with the winter solstice Yule ceremony of Norse origin. 

We lose no points by admitting that there was an element of competition in the choos- 
ing of that date — and this was to be the cause of some later troubles. However, we should 
also note that December 25 is exactly nine months from March 25, on which the festival of 
the Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin Mary is celebrated. 

The possibilities of a pagan element in the choosing of the date became a source of 
irritation to extreme Protestants after the Reformation, and when the Puritans came to 
power in Britain in the seventeenth century, the keeping of Christmas was discouraged and 
finally outlawed in 1644. At that time, December 25 was proclaimed a fast, carols were 
forbidden and the repression of the festival was enforced by the army. This attitude spread 
to the Puritan colonies in America, where in 1659 a statute was enacted proclaiming: — 

“Whosoever shall be found observing any such day as Christmas or the like. . . shall 
pay for every such offence five shillings as a fine to the county.” 

For the next twenty-two years, no one could celebrate Christmas legally in Boston. 

In Britain, the Restoration of the Stuarts in 1660 led to the return of Christmas, 
but the chill puritan touch had so much withered the festival that in the first quarter of 
the nineteenth century, the antiquary William Sandys began to tabulate Christmas customs 
before they were totally forgotten through disuse. But a new spirit was abroad, fed by 
such authors as Charles Dickens who could see a definite connection between the desperate 
plight of the poor and the Babe of Bethlehem. In 1841, “Punch” suggested that Christmas 
should be a time for compassion and almsgiving and in 1843 Dickens produced his 
“Christmas Carol’’. 
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Encouraged by Victoria, Prince Albert held a children’s party at Windsor in 1841, pro- 
viding a Christmas tree — a custom imported from his native Germany. So Christmas Day, 
having had a narrow brush with extinction, managed to survive and grow, with much of 
what we now know as ordinary customs dating from this time and hence being relatively 
modern. 

Santa Claus and some HO! HO! HO! 

Saint Nicholas, a popular and kindly fourth century bishop, had his festival kept on 
December 6, and its eve became an occasion of gift-giving. He was supposed to have been 
especially loving and generous to children. In Holland he was known as “‘Sinter Klaas’, 
and in America he was melded with an English gift-giving clown known as Father Christmas, 
and the result was the Santa Claus we know. The gift-giving custom shifted from December 
5 to December 25 and that is how a bishop and saint of the church became the clown in 
the red fur-trimmed suit with the never-empty toy sack and the manic sense of humour. 
Mistletoe 

Holly, ivy and mistletoe join together with such flowers as poinsettias, a modern 
American and Australian addition, to become the floral symbols of the day. The thorns of 
the holly are said to be symbolic of Christ’s Crown of Thorns and the red berries, his blood. 
Holly was regarded as masculine, ivy as feminine, but to what end is rather unclear. 

The custom of hanging a sprig of mistletoe on the top of a door frame at a Christmas 
party has no hidden origin I could find, except that mistletoe was a druidic sacred plant. 
As we all know, it means that any person standing under it may be kissed by any other 
person, and the former person cannot complain about the latter person. Despite my non- 
sexist language, I have my doubts that it would stand the test of modern law. 

And so — Have a Happy 
Have a holy and profitable Advent and a Joyous Christmas. 


(Which is also the wish of ‘“‘Friendship’’.) 


THY. 


Perfect” 


